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HE nature of present day life is such 
that a person can hardly exist without 
being able to read. It is quite neces- 
sary to know how to read the telephone direc- 
tory, how to read traffic and warning signs, 
Events and 
changes in human affairs are detailed in the 
One must be 
able to read to keep abreast of the times and 


communications, and directions. 
newspapers and magazines. 


to be an effective citizen. ‘In business, pro- 
fessions, and civic life, and in cultural and 
recreational pursuits, reading is the universal 
reliance.” 

The school now assumes not only the re- 
sponsibility of teaching the mechanics of 
reading, but also the cultivation of high 
ideals which are largely realized through 
wholesome, helpful and independent reading. 

The reading program for the school must 
be built upon a broad foundation of major 
objectives applying in all grades, such as the 
following: 

1. To extend and enrich the child’s ex- 

perience. 

2. To establish permanent, varied and de- 

sirable interest in reading. 


3. To 


inculeate fundamental character- 


building, attitudes and ideals. 
4. To develop desirable attitudes, and 
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economical and effective habits and 


skills. 
To develop the attitudes, skills, habits 
and abilities essential in conveying 


wa) 


meaning and feeling to auditors. 


As long ago as February, 1926, the De- 
partment of Service directed the testing of 
2191 pupils of the L4 grade. The test used 
was the Thorndike-McCall Reading Test. 

This test revealed, first, that there is a wide 
range in reading ability among children of 
the same age, and second, that in any fourth 
grade room there may be an actual reading 
range from six years to fourteen years six 
months. 


On the basis of the test results all fourth 
grades were divided into three groups within 
each room; the slow moving, the average and 
the fast moving group. Suitable material was 
selected to fit the need of each group and 
teachers were given specific directions as to 
method and procedure. 

Results of this classification and intensive 
work showed that “six thousand children of 
LA grade in two months made as much pro- 
gress in reading ability as would ordinarily 
be accomplished in 1114 months.” (Report 
from the Department of Service based upon 
scientific measurement.) The progressive at- 
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titude and spirit of cooperation displayed by 
those participating in the pre-project led us 
to launch a city-wide achievement project in 
grades 4, 5 and 6. 

At the beginning of the fall term, 1928, 
all pupils of grades 4, 5 and 6, a total of 
approximately 20,000 children, were given a 
Thorndike-McCall reading test which served 
as a basis for the organization of homogene- 
ous reading groups throughout each school. 

The number of pupils in each room, their 
variability in reading accomplishment, and 
special individual needs were taken into con- 
sideration in evaluating the appropriateness 
The homo- 
geniety of the groups depended to a great 
extent upon the size of schools. A school 
having one L4 and one H4 grade could have 
four levels of ability within their fourth 
grades, each teacher having two groups of 
approximately 20 pupils each, who were most 
nearly alike in ability and age. A very small 


of the classroom organization. 


school might have only two groups while the 
larger schools might have six or eight levels 
of ability within a grade. In spite of the 
variability of size of school it was usually 
possible to keep the reading ability range 
and the age range within a two year limit 
and under ordinary conditions; a year’s range 
was most common. 

The Deputy Superintendent of Elementary 
Schools, cooperating with the Department of 
Educational Research and Service instructed 
the teachers in the administration of the tests 
and the organization of such groups. 

The Standford Reading Examination Form 
A was given to these pupils after placement 
to serve as a starting point for measuring the 
Pupils of the fourth grade 
who failed to reach minimum fourth grade 
reading ability were given a Haggerty In- 
telligence Test. It was hoped that through 
this test, the source of their reading inability 
might be discovered. 


term’s progress. 


A program of intensive supervision by the 
central office over a four month’s period was 
outlined. Adaptability of texts, materials 
At the 
end of four months, Form B of the Stanford 


and methods were the chief concern. 
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Reading Examination was given. 

In preparation for the classification of 
pupils, teachers were asked to chart their 
own grade pupils during the first week on 
the basis of their reading age. Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Tests, Form 3, were supplied 
for all L4 pupils and others in grades 4, 5 
and 6, for which the teacher had no reading 
record, 
were held 
with principals and teachers. Then followed 
group meetings for all teachers; those as- 
signed to the slow-moving reading groups 


Conferences on classification 


came first, next those teaching average read- 
ing groups and lastly teachers of the fast- 
moving reading groups. 

Three blank classification charts were 
sent to each school. One model chart, sec- 
tioned or squared, with the chronological and 
reading age range marked, was also sent. 
The three charts were to be used for grades 
1, 5 and 6 respectively. All fourth grade 
pupils, both L and H classes, were to be dis- 
tributed on one chart; all fifth grade pupils, 
both L and H classes on a single chart, and 
all sixth grade pupils on the last separate 
chart. 

After the slow-moving, average, and fast 
moving groups had been determined, teach- 
ers were allowed a choice as to assignment. 
Where no choice was evident the principal 
and Deputy selected the teacher who was best 
qualified to fit the need of the group to which 
she was assigned. 

All of the 4, 5 and 6 grade classes had 
reading during the same period and pupils 
changed from their home rooms to the room 
to which they were assigned for reading in- 
struction. The reading period was 50 min- 
utes, exclusive of time taken for changing 
from room to room. The period was divided 
into two half periods of 25 minutes each. 
Half of each pupil’s time was devoted to the 
specialized training and half to activities re- 
lated to individual recreative reading, liter- 
ary appreciation lessons, and preparation for 
audience reading. Additional periods for 
audience reading were provided for each class 
daily. 
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There was a wide variety of materials 
provided for the varied activities outlined 
for each class. The books and other units 
of materials were adapted with respect to 
type and organization of content, method, 
suggestions, and number of copies to the 
governing purpose of the lesson. 

The suggested plan of work for the three 
groups was explained and distributed at the 
meetings held for group teachers. These out- 
lines set up the general and specific objec- 
tives for the slow moving, the average, and 
the fast moving groups, and the procedure, 
suggested materials, activities, method of 
check-up, and suggested extra work for those 
pupils who finished assignments ahead of 
time. 

The following is a section of the bulletin 
distributed to teachers of the fast moving 
group. Space does not permit the entire out- 
line. 


The fast moving group contains the 
children of highest reading ability in the 
grade grouping. These pupils need some 
training to maintain the skills already at- 
tained. It is recommended therefore that 
half time be devoted to an intensive liter- 
ary program with audience reading, read- 
ing and writing plays, poetry appreciation 
and an inspirational and enrichment pro- 
gram, while drill or work type texts may 
be used the other half of the time. 


Attainments for fast moving groups 


1. Ability to plan with and direct groups 
and committees 


2. Ability to suggest and direct pleasure 
reading for other children 


“5 
we 
. 


Ability to read between the lines 


‘4. Ability to collect type poems on Spring, 
rain, etc. 


5. Ability to plan programs for special 
days 


6. Ability to write original poems, stories, 
and plays 


“J 


Ability to produce and stage plays 


A. Specific training objective 

1. To increase the rate of continuous 
reading, such as the child uses in the rapid 
reading of a story or book 

2. To improve comprehension in_ its 
three fundamental phases; speed, accuracy, 
and depth 

3. To train specifically in grasping the 
essential meaning or significance of idéa or 
thought units as the following: words, 
phrases, sentences, paragraphs, and whole 
sections 

4. To train specifically in the factors 
involved in the more complex forms of 
interpretation and mastery 
B. Increasing the Rate of Continuous 

Reading 

1. Phrase flashing 

2. Reading under a time limit 

3. Timing the pupils’ reading 

4. Time records on reading outside of 
recitation 

5. Re-reading for increase of rate 

6. Skimming 
C. Training in Speed, Accuracy, and Depth 

of Comprehension 

1. Silent reading and reproduction 


‘D. Training in Recognizing the Essential 


Meaning or Significance of Idea or 

Thought Units 

1. Vocabulary exercises 

2. Exercises in recognizing and grasp- 
ing the meaning of phrases, statements, 
and questions 

3. Exercises in grasping sequence and 
the meaning of a paragraph as a whole 


Extra work for those who finish 

1. Leisure reading 
a. Selected library books 
b. Supplementary readers 
c. Magazines 
d. Poems 

2. Creative Activities (Individual) 
a. Diagrams 


b. Puzzles 
c. Games 
d. Models 


(Continued on page 63) 








A Survey of Primary Reading Activities 


PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT 
Director of Instructional Research, Public Schools 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


and 


ADALINE RIEDELL 
Principal, John Ericsson School 
Chairman of Elementary School Principals 
South District, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SUPERVISORY introduced 


through impartial fact-finding activi- 


program 


ties usually secures a more cordial 
reception from classroom teachers than could 
be attained by any program initiated through 
dogmatic supervisory pronouncements. It is 
the purpose of this article to describe the 
initial step in a program for the improve- 
ment of the teaching of primary reading.’ 
This initial step took the form of a survey of 
those reading activities used in the period 
designated for reading. 

While many worth while reading activities 
take place in periods outside of the regular 
class reading period, it was decided to con- 
fine the initial study to the activities used in 
the reading period only. Since materials for 
such a survey were not available, it was neces- 
sary to formulate techniques and instruments. 

After considerable experimentation, a list 
of the classroom activities in which reading 
predominated was compiled and organized 
under the major objectives of primary read- 
ing. In spite of certain overlapping it seemed 
desirable to classify the activities under ob- 
jectives. Such an arrangement facilitated 
the identification of an activity when making 
classroom observations. Furthermore, it was 
believed that the inclusion of objectives in 
the inventory would make it a more valuable 
instrument during the teacher-training period 
which was to follow. It was impossible to 
make the inventory all-inclusive, but it was so 
designed as to include the most frequent 
activities of the primary reading period. 

When the inventory and a questionnaire 
form for reporting the observations were com- 


1This supervisory program js being conducted by the 
elementary school principals of the south district of Minne- 
apolis in cooveration with the instructional research depart- 
ment of the Minneapolis Public Schools, Eighteen principals 
are cooperating in this program. 
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pleted, a large number of preliminary class- 
room observations were made by a committee. 
In these trial observations the reliability of 
the technique of the survey was checked by 
having two or three individuals observe the 
same lessons. Each observer reported indi- 
vidually using the prepared inventory. It was 
found upon comparing reports that there was 
very close agreement. 

At a meeting of all south district principals 
who were to assist in the survey, the materials 
and methods of the survey were presented. 
A preliminary practice period was designated 
to precede the survey. This practice period 
gave all principals who were to engage in 
the work an opportunity to become sufficiently 
acquainted with the materials and technique 
to enable them to make a uniform attack 
upon the problem. During the week of the 
survey, each principal observed and reported 
the activities used in a morning reading 
period and in an afternoon reading period for 
at least one teacher of each primary grade. 

This article reports only those activities 
used by classes with which the teacher was 
actively engaged. Each observer reported 
each activity used by the class under the 
teacher’s guidance. 

Table I reports the results, frequency of 
activities, in 42 first grade classes, 40 second 
grade classes, and 38 third grade classes. 

It may be noted in Table I that many activi- 
ties were not used in any of the 120 classes 
observed. This was probably due to the com- 
paratively small number of classes observed, 
to the fact that only two classes were observed 
for each teacher, and to the inclusion in the 
inventory of some reading activities that may 
be used to a better advantage ‘in periods other 
than the reading period. 
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The results are of interest when the com- 
parative emphasis upon the different objec- 
tives, including the stress placed upon each 
objective in the different primary grades, is 
considered. Table II presents a summary 
for each objective. 

This summary shows that 20.4 per cent of 
the total number of activities reported were 
related to the development of independent, 
accurate and rapid word recognition. The 
first grades made the most frequent use of the 
activities in this group. The second objective 
under I, that of approaching reading as a 
thought-getting process, received the greatest 
stress of any objective. It also received like 
emphasis in all three grades. The third ob- 
jective under I, that of developing speed and 
accuracy, offers an interesting contrast be- 
tween grades. The first grade seems to be 
placing more emphasis upon speed and ac- 
curacy than the third grade. The third grade 
teachers in the classes observed may be using 
such activities in other periods. However, it 
is probable that the importance of this objec- 














tive should be discussed with third grade 
teachers. : 

Objective II, developing a permanent inter- 
est in reading, includes 18.6 per cent of the 
activities observed. Objective III received 
but slight attention according to this report. 
Most of the activities under the third major 
objective are used in periods outside of the 
class reading period. A survey of seatwork 
activities, not reported here, showed the pre- 
ponderance of reading seatwork in this group. 
The fourth major objective received gratify- 
ing attention. 

The principals participating in the survey 
are preparing supervisory bulletins upon the 
various objectives mentioned in the inventory. 
Teachers’ meetings have been held for the 
purpose of discussing the results of the sur- 
vey, as well as for the reviewing of helpful 
studies in the field of primary reading. 

Other phases of primary reading such as 
the appropriateness of reading materials and 
the integration of reading with other school 
activities are receiving attention. 























Taste I. 
The Results of the First Survey of Primary Reading Activities? 
GRADE 
Total % 
I | m | mW 
| 
| I. To establish fundamental habits and skills in oral and silent 
reading. 
A. To develop independent, rapid, accurate word recognition 
1. Assisting the teacher in the reading of a sentence by supply- 
ing omitted words 
9 1 1 11 2. Reading sentences which contain new words-to obtain assist- 
ance from class or teacher 
3 2 | 5 3. Naming a word which the teacher or a child touches or erases 
1 | 1 4. Finding and underlining or pointing to all the familiar words 
on a chart or blackboard lesson 
16 5 6 27 5. Finding words or phrases which answer the teacher’s ques- 
tions 
1 1 6. Reading to see who can find the most words having certain 
selected phonograms 
2 2 7. Finding words, phrases, or sentences named by the teacher 
or by a child 
4 Sic 1} 8 8. Comparing words as to similarities or dissimilarities 














2Zirbes, Lavra CowparaTIVE PRACTICES IN THE TEACHING OF READING. 


Teachers 
College Contribution (Some activities adopted from Miss Zirbes’ list) 
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GRADE 
Total % 
i ao-g III 
| | 
| | 
} | 
a 
1 
| 
5| 8| 2] 15 
a} 19} u| 71 | 204 
| | 
2/2/1]| 5 
ct wil 8 
71/7/37] 21 
i .2)-5 | 24 
| 
| 
3 | fi -« 
| | 
61/9] 9] 2 
| 
6} 1] 7 
| 
| 
30 | 24 | 27 | 81 | 232 
1 1 

















C. 


10. 


Building stories with phrases or sentence strips 


Collecting words from newspapers and other sources to place 
in a word dictionary 


Finding all the words in a selection which have a certain 
prefix or suffix 


Playing games which give practice in listening for certain 
sounds 


Keeping score to see the number of sight words known 


Finding a word as many times as possible on a certain page 
or in a certain selection 


Finding the words on a page which begin with the same 
sound 


Reading or making signs for objects in the room 

S i=) > 

Making words from phonograms 

Finding words on a page which have a common phonogram 


Finding and discussing unfamiliar words 


To develop an attitude of approaching reading as a _ thought- 
getting process 


i) 


6. 


I 


10. 


Looking on while the teacher or child reads from a library 


book 
Reading communications 


Helping the teacher or pupils compose items for the room 
pu} 
newspaper or for the “Good News Corner” 


Reading in relation to a problem, a special topic, or some 
seasonal interest 


Silent reading to find the answer to a specific question fol- 
lowed by discussion of question 


Reading of paragraph or of an entire selection in response to 
some single motive 


Reading the names of committees and all their work from 


the blackboard 

Reading and following directions by action 

Questioning the class regarding the story which they have 
read 

Finding a particular word, phrase, or sentence card in re- 
sponse to a meaning given by the teacher 


To develop speed and accuracy in oral and silent reading 


1. 


Reading to see how many pages one can read in a limited 
time 
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1 1 
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2. Reading what the teacher writes upon the blackboard before 
she quickly erases it 


3. Finding and completing the reading of a sentence begun by 
the teacher orally 


4. Giving test lessons on speed and comprehension 

5. Seeing how well one can read a certain selection at sight 
6. Taking “Yes-No” or “True-False” tests on stories read 

7. Taking a multiple-choice test on stories read 


8. Seeing how many questions one can answer correctly after 
a single reading under time pressure 


9. Reading aloud in order that the class may criticize one’s 
reading according to certain standards previously agreed upon 
by the class, as enunciation, interest, etc. 


10. Practicing in order to read well to others 
1]. Card exercises for speed drill 


12. Carrying on an oral and written conversation with the teacher 
using the blackboard for the writing of certain comments 


. 
13. Naming words which have the lower half erased or in which 
letters are omitted 


To develop a permanent interest in reading by providing for in- 


creasing enjoyment 


A. 


F. 


G. 
H. 


Helping the teacher or pupils compose items for the room news- 
paper or for the “Good News Corner” 


Reading the conversational parts of a selection while the teacher 
reads the explanatory parts 


Rereading stories to select one to dramatize or to retell 


Reading and selecting the finest, the most beautiful, or the 
most exciting parts in order to present them for class discus- 
sion 


Pantomiming or dramatizing a selection read 


Reading the names of committees and all their work from the 


blackboard 

Reading part of a story and making up a new ending 
Selecting and checking out library books to be read at home 
Keeping a record or diary of books read 


Reading thought questions raised by the children and placed 
in the “Wonder Box” 


Reading in small groups to select the best reader for an oral 
reading program 


Reading and recalling related experiences 


Silent reading of books from the class library 
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GRADE 
Total % 
I | II Ill 
on | l O. 
2\/ 515 12 P. 
1] 3 4 ¥ 
veces Q. 
| 2 2 R. 
| 
| 1 1 2 Ss 
1 l I 
| 1 1 l 
2 | 2 4 v. 
W. 
1/1 2 X. 
12 | 22 | 31 65 18.6 
IL. 
A. 
B. 
C 
l 4 5 D 
3 E 
| 
‘ 
F. 
( 
H. 
* I. 
a 1 J 
| j 
= 
| K. 
| a 
l | 8 9 3 
IV. 
| 5 5 A. 
| 


Listening to stories or poems told or read by the teacher 
Reading from booklets made by the children 

Deciding upon characters, place, and materials for dramatization 
Discussing a selection which the children have read silently 


Sharing experiences with others by discussing selections read in 
library books 


Visiting the library 


Entertaining children of other classrooms, adult visitors, or the 
auditorium group by reading favorite selections 


Reading orally a book brought from home 
Reading silently a story begun by the teacher orally 
Deciding upon the pictures for a movie of the story 


Discussing and recommending books to one another 


To eStablish habits of accurate and thoughtful independent reading 


Matching words, phrases, sentences or story units with appro- 
priate pictures 


Drawing pictures to illustrate selections or poems read 
Arranging sentence strips to give the sequence of a selection 
Preparing questions upon a story which was read silently 
Reading and following directions by drawing, cutting, coloring, 
or pasting 

Arranging in order the days of the week or months 


Finding the classifying sentences which tell the kind of day, 
time of the year, or the day of the week 


Marking pictures in an informal test of reading 


Classifying words found in an envelope as color words, time 
words, place words, names of fruits, names of grains, or dairy 
products, etc. 

Completing sentences by supplying missing words either by 
writing, or by fitting supplied sentences together 


To find pictures to illustrate 


Deciding which sentences of those found in an envelope belong 
together because they are about the same thing 


To provide varied purposeful reading activities, using a variety of 
materials 

Reading in relation to a problem, a special topic, or some sea- 
sonal interest 
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GRADE 
Total % 
I | nm | mI 
1 2 3 6 B. Selecting stories or poems listed in the table of contents which 
are related to a chosen center of interest 
1 1 2 C. Reading a paragraph and giving one sentence which tells what 
the paragraph is about 
10 | ll 4 25 D. Reading aloud the parts of a selection to answer a question 
1 9 3 13 E. Reading aloud the answer to a question to prove a point 
2 | 3 3 8 F. Reading the table of contents to find a certain story or a story 
| by a certain author 
| 2 2 G. Reading the same selection in other books and comparing the 
| different versions 
| 
| 1 2 3 H. Reading a selection and trying to tell what the story was about 
in a few sentences 
3 | 3 I. Dividing the story into parts and naming each part 
| J. Deciding which sentences of those found in an envelope belong 
| together because they are about the same thing 
| 2 | 2 K. Reading a story and deciding which of several sentences upon 
the blackboard is the best summarizing statement 
| ] | ] L. Making headings to fit the thought of a story 
M. Learning to use the room file of books 
} 
2 | 2 N. Reading a story and deciding which of a list of blackboard 
questions are answered by that particular selection 
O. Reading announcements or notices to other classes or in the 
auditorium 
7 P a 
15 | 34 | 24 73,— | :«20.9 
Taste Il. 
The Number of Activities for each Primary Reading Objective 
GRADE | 
] Total | % 
1 | mu | mm | 
| | 
| | I. To establish fundamental habits and skills in oral and silent 
| reading 
| | er 
41 | 19 | 11 | Zl | 204 A. To develop independent, rapid, accurate word recognition 
30 | 24 | 27 | 81 23.2 B. To develop an attitude of approaching reading as a thought- 
| getting process 
27 14 | 9 50 | 143 C. To develop speed and accuracy in oral and silent reading 
12 | 22 | 31 65 18.6 II. To develop a permanent interest in reading by providing for in- 
| creasing enjoyment 
| 1 8 9 3} Ill. To establish habits of accurate and thoughtful independent reading 
15 | 34 | 24 73 20.9} IV. To provide varied purposeful reading activities using a variety of 
| materials 


























A Study of the Reading of a Sixth Grade 


LENA E. LIPSCOMB 


State Teachers College 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 


HIS study was undertaken for the pur- 
pose of determining some definite plan 
of selecting books for children to read. 
The questions considered were: Do children 
read books according to their reading ability, 
chronological age, or intelligence quotient; 
or do all these factors enter in? Which of 
these is the most important factor to be con- 
sidered when selecting books for children? 

This experiment was worked out with a 
class of sixth grade pupils of high reading 
ability. The children came from homes where 
reading is encouraged. Their environment 
and background were conducive to much 
reading of the superior kind. 

No attempt was made to prove anything 
definite. The procedure was only a technique 
by which, it was believed, some accurate con- 
clusions could be drawn concerning books 
children read provided that the experiment 
could be made a number of times with many 
children. If this experiment could be con- 
tinued for a period of several terms, it would 
be possible to predict certain facts about 
children’s reading in regard to their reading 
ability, to their intelligence quotient, and to 
their chronological age. For this group the 
following definite facts were found: 

1. Relationship between intelligence and 

the kinds of reading 

2. Relationship between number of books 

read and reading abilities 


ow 
: 


(a) Relationship between number of 
books read and various reading 
abilities apart from intelligence 

(b) Relationship between number of 
books read and intelligence apart 
from reading abilities 

4. The average intelligence for various 


books read by this group. 
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The reading of the children in this group 
was believed to be far in advance of their 
chronological age. In order to verify this, 
the Standford Silent Reading Test was given. 
The results showed that the reading ages of 
this group ranged from 12 years, 7 months, 
to 16 years, 10 months. The median age 
was 14 years, 10 months. The span of chrono- 
logical age was from 10 years, 4 months, to 
14 years 9 months. The median chronological 
age was 1] years, 6 months. 

The Haggerty Reading Test was given as a 
second check of their reading ability. The 
grade norms as shown by this test were from 
below fifth grade (in only one case) to the 
eleventh grade. The median grade was 7.45, 
or about the high seventh grade. 
step was to find the correlation for these tests. 
In this case it was found to be .5966. This 
correlation was not as high as has been found 
by some experimenters, due to the small num. 


The next 


ber of cases and perhaps to some extent to 
the unreliability of the tests. 

Gray’s Oral Test was given so that the read- 
ing ability might be checked from another 
angle. The interpretation of this test can 
only be made in terms of normal, above nor- 
The test showed 18 
out of the 29 above normal, 5 normal, and 


mal, and below normal. 
6 below normal. The correlations were con- 
sistent because they were positive. The rela- 
tionship between the Gray’s Oral Reading 
Test (time score) and the Haggerty test was 
—.4688. The traits were positively correlated ; 
the minus was due to the way in which the 
score was given. For example, the higher the 
rate made in Gray’s Oral Test the lower is 
the pupil’s score, whereas, in Stanford and 
in the Haggerty Tests the higher the rate, the 
higher the score. The coefficients of correla- 











tion for all the tests were worked out and 
can be interpreted from the following table: 


Haggerty 
National Stanford Silent Oral 
Intelligence Silent Reading Reading 
Test Reading ‘Test Test 
Stanford 4704 
Haggerty .6099 5966 
Oral Rate —.3691 —.4688 —.3805 
Oral Errors —.2535 —.4254 —.7856 5737 


It was then decided to give an intelligence 
test and find the correlation between the read- 
ing ability and the I. Q. 
mitted only a group test, the National In- 


Since time per- 


telligence Test was given. The results re- 
vealed a range from 70 to 140 in I. Q. The 
median was 113. 

Table | gives the chronological age, read- 
ing age, Ll. Q., and the number of books read. 
It will be seen from this table that the great- 
est number of books does not necessarily 
mean the highest I. Q., for although the 
child with an I. Q. of 140 read 12 books, this 
was not the greatest number of books read. 
The highest number of books read was 16, 
by a pupil with an I. Q. of 104, and the low- 
est number of books read was 3, by a child 
with an I. Q. of 105. This indicates that the 
. <S 


determining the number of books read. 


is not the most important factor in 


In Table I the average I. Q. for various 
books is shown. No positive statement can 
be made in regard to the I. Q. for books be- 
cause the cases were too in number. 
Judging from this group ADVENTURES OF 
Tom Sawyer has a reading of 18 with an 
average I. Q. of 116, and TREAsURE ISLAND 
has a reading of 17 and an average I. Q. of 
111. It would be interesting to take this 


study farther and find what elements in these 


few 


books were influencing the reading. 

The last findings in this investigation con- 
cerned the relationship of the number of 
books read with the intelligence apart from 
reading ability. These partial correlations 
show .1852 between the number of books 
read and I. Q.; but between the number of 
books read and the reading ability the corre- 
lation is .2963. As has been stated before, 
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nothing definite has been proved by this 
investigation because of the small group with 
which it was tried. However, for this group 
it seems that among children of the same 
ability there is a higher relationship between 
the number of books read and the reading 
ability than there is between the intelligence 
and the number of books read, either in chil- 
dren of same reading ability or of different 
reading ability. Of the two factors, reading 
ability and I. Q., it appears that the former 
is the more important as a conditioning fac- 
tor of the number of books read. 


After the I. Q. and the reading ages were 
found to be above normal, it was decided that 
a reading list of a difficulty corresponding 
to the reading ability be made. This list was 
selected from the books suggested for ages 
from 12 to 16 by Terman and Lima;' and 
from grades seven and eight in the WINNETKA 
GRADED Book List. Some difficulty was ex- 
perienced in securing all the books which 
were desired for this investigation. Books 
were borrowed from the school libraries and 
the public libraries. The children became 
interested and many books were brought 
from their homes. There were many _in- 
stances where various books would have had 
a wider reading if they could have been sup- 
plied. 

In order that an accurate check might be 
had on the reading, and to provide stimulus 
and interest in the suggested book, the class 
organized itself into a Book Club, which met 
once a week to discuss the books. Careful 
check was made on the reports made by 
the pupils. 

A chairman for each meeting was ap- 
pointed and a secretary kept the minutes of 
the meeting. These Book Club meetings were 
on the whole enthusiastic and interesting. 
Many pupils delighted in having a new book 
to present to the class. Much valuable in- 
formation was gained from these meetings. 

Another means of checking the books read 
was by means of a record book. Each child 
had one or more pages in the book on which 


1CHILDREN’S Reaping. D. Appleton. 
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he wrote some comment on the books. In 
many cases only a statement of like or dis- 
like was made. In other instances some very 
interesting comments were made. Some of 


the remarks were such as these: 


F. H. Burnett 

“A very interesting story about a girl 
from India.” 

“This book is about a little girl who 
went to live with her Uncle. She has 
many adventures in his house.” 


THE SECRET GARDEN 


“I enjoy this book very much. It is easy 
to read and is very exciting.” 

LirTLe Princess Nina _ L. A. Charskay. 

“The descriptions are lovely and Nina 
had adventures any girl might have.” 

“This was a very good book. The scenes 
are very picturesque and a very inter- 
esting story of a Russian girl.” 

“The descriptions of the mountains are 
vivid. Nina had adventures that might 
happen to a real girl.” 

“A story of Russia, with beautiful de- 
scriptions. The book is interesting all 
the way through.” 

Jim Davis John Masefield 

“One of the best books I ever read. It 
tells all about smugglers. Jim is cap- 
tured by the smugglers and finds out 
all about their secrets. Later Jim 
escapes and finally gets home.” 

“A good book about smugglers.” 

“I liked this book because it held my 
interest all the*way through.” 

SHEN OF THE SEA Chrisman 

“Different stories of China.” 

“A story of China and its beliefs in 
spirits.” 

Louisa M. Alcott 

“A story about a school for boys.” 

“A very good story about a boys’ school. 


LitTLE MEN 


It is not as exciting as some books I 
have read, but it kept me interested.” 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER 
Mark Twain 
“It is not very exciting, but holds your 
attention.” 
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“Not so interesting. Does not have a 

climax.” 

Tom SAWYER Mark Twain 
“One of the best books I ever read.” 
“Tom Sawyer showed how smart he was 

by getting all the other boys to do 
his work.” 

CALL OF THE WILD Jack London 
“A swell story about a dog.” 

“A story about a collie that was taken 

up north during the gold rush.” 

“One of the best books I have read this 

year.” 

PRESTER JOHN John Buchan 
“It reads very easily and holds your at- 

tention. It is of the Kafr uprising. 
Almost all of it is true.” 
Boy's LirE or THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
H. Hagerdorn 
“I liked his adventures in the west. It 
shows what a man can do.” 

LirE OF LINCOLN Sandburg 

“Tells Lincoln’s life in detail. I liked 
it very much but wish they had told 
more about him after he became presi- 
dent.” 

“It is very easy to read in most places.” 

Many such comments were made on all 
the books read. The children felt free to 
like or dislike certain books and usually 
could give a very good reason for not liking 
a book. One girl tried to read THE TALE OF 
Two Cities. After two days she returned it, 
saying she thought it too hard. Another pupil 
attempted Sitas MARNeER. She said there were 
some parts she liked, but so many that were 
dry and uninteresting. The reactions to the 
books on the list were honest and the chil- 
dren were willing to admit that a book was 
too difficult. 

The library period was used as a time for 
personal conferences about books. Pupils 
discussed with the teacher the books which 
they had read. This was really the most satis- 
factory way of finding just how well certain 
books were adapted to the individual chil- 
dren. The discussions were entered into free- 
ly and honest criticisms were made. 
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TaBLe I 
Chronological Age Reading Age No. Books 

Pupil Yrs. Mo. Mo, Yrs. Mo. Mo. I. Q. Read 

1 12-2 (146) 146 (174) 102 

2 120 (144) 128 = (152) Ill 8 

3 12-0 (14) 12-7 (151) 101 ll 

4 119 (141) 144 (172) 102 7 

5 11-3 (135) 15-1 (181) 114 8 

6 11-3 = (135) 15-2. (182) 137 10 

7 10-11 (131) 1411 (179) 113 14 

8 10-10 (130) 14-6 (174) 129 8 

9 11-5 = =(138) 16-5 (197) 126 15 
10 13-5 (161) 15-7 (187) 8l 3 
11 11-7 = (139) 15-4 (184) 108 9 
12 116 (138) 15-6 (186) 115 13 
13 10-9 (129) 163 (195) 129 10 
14 ll-l (133) 149 (177) 129 10 
15 11-10 (142) 15-7 (187) 113 11 
16 13-0 (156) 16-1 (193) 104 16 
17 14-9 (177) 13 (156) 70 6 
18 12-6 (130) 15-6 (186) 97 6 
19 11-6 (138) 14-2 (170) 115 7 
20 11-0 (132) 14-8 (176) 114 8 
21 11-11 (143) 144 (172) 109 5 
22 10-11 (131) 168 (200) 140 12 
23 10-6 (126) 1411 (179) 122 5 
24 11-11 (143) 14-8 (176) 97 13 
25 10-4 = (124) 15-7 (187) 134 7 
27 11-9 (141) 149 (177) 114 6 
28 10-10 (130) 16-1 (193) 128 ll 
29 11-4 38 (136) 12-7 (151) 105 3 
30 11-11 (143) 13 (166) 102 16 


Conclusions 


The conclusions that are to be drawn from 
this study can be only suggestive. No definite 
statements concerning the technique can be 
assured because a similar study involving a 
greater number of children might tend to give 
different results. However, the conclusions 
made from this limited study indicate that: 


1. The reading ability is the important 


factor entering into the number of books 
read; 


2. The selection of books can be made ac- 
cording to the reading age or grade; 


3. That children of a high reading ability 


should be given books of corresponding high 
grade; 


4. That the interest and enthusiasm can be 
stimulated by means of discussion and ex- 
change in social group; 


5. When the I. Q. and reading ability are 
known, children’s reading can be more easily 


directed into worthwhile channels. 


A CITY-WIDE READING PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 53) 


3. Group Activities 
a. Dramatic interpretation of capti- 
vating scenes or important char- 
acters of books, through dialogue 
and action 


b. Presentation of programs for 


special days and events. Plays, 
pageants, puppet shows with sim- 
ple and appropriate settings 

c. Arrangement of -book exhibits to 
stimulate an interest in books and 
a desire to possess them 


d. Debates 


In a program of this kind it is well to keep 
in mind that under normal conditions pupils 
of average abilities make normal gains in a 
given length of time. By virtue of superior 
methods, materials, or learning conditions, 


the gains may be increased greatly. On the 
other hand, a spectacular increase may be 
due to the fact that the class was not working 
up to capacity at the beginning of the pro- 
gram. Pupils of low capacity make slower 
progress. For pupils in the lowest ability 
groups to make normal progress requires 
superior learning conditions. 


The following tabulation shows the median, 
Q,, and Q,, of the average initial reading 
ages of the several reading groups by grades 
at the beginning of the fall term, 1928. 


QUARTILE AND Meptan Reapinc AGEs 
Graves 4, 5 AND 6 


Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. 
Q, 8 — 6.4 10 - 11 10 — 10.3 
Median 9 —- 49 10 -— 9.7 122- 6 
Q, 10 - 3.4 m= J 3 - 8 


(Continued on page 69) 








The Content of Present Day School Readers 


As Compared With Children’s Interests and Reading Objectives 


ALICE M. 


IDE 


Teacher Training, Redwood Falls, Minnesota 
and 
WALDA OBERG 


Teacher Training, Choteau, Minnesota 


HE following study was prompted by 

the reading of an article which ap- 

peared in the TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Recorp of February 1925 on “Reading In- 
terests as Compared with the Content of 
School Readers.’ The purpose of the study 
is to show that the content of the present day 
reading material is more nearly measuring 
up to the child’s interests and the present day 
reading objectives than in the past. 

The Twenty-Fourth Year Book gives the 
following as present day reading objectives: 
to enrich and enlarge experience; to form 
permanent reading interests; and to develop 
desirable attitudes, and economical habits and 
skills. to Dr. Frank McMurry, 
our objective is to teach the child so to love 
books and reading that he may learn to care 
deeply for many worth while things. 


According 


Our present day reading activities, such as, 
surrounding the child with many books, 
breaking the class into small groups with 
emphasis upon individual work, and the 
socialized recitation are doing much to carry 
out these objectives. Is the content of our 
reading material likewise measuring up to 
present-day standards? 

According to Dr. Clifford R. Woody, 
“Reading is the key to the complete under- 
standing of the complex social life in which 
we live. Therefore adequate training in it 
demands a subject matter so broad and so 
varied as to furnish an introduction to the 
many lines of activity in the present-day life.” 


Woody made a study of fifteen second 
grade readers’ arbitrarily chosen from among 
those widely used. The range in dates was 

1By Emma B. Grant and Margaret L. White. 

2Clifford R. Woody. “The Overlapping of the Content in 


Fifteen Second Grade Readers.” Journal of Educational 
Research. Part II. 1920. 


from the Ward book of 1896 to the Elson- 


Lang and Young and Field of 1916. The 
books examined were: 


Ward Riverside 

Young and Field Elson-Runkle 
Aldine Haliburton Classics 
Elson-Lang Golden Treasury 
Progressive Road Beacon 
Carrol-Brooks Nature and Life 
Baldwin-Bender Cyr 


New Education 


The types of material found included: 


Folk lore Elements 
Fable Rhymes 
Boy and Girl Stories Birds 
Plants Myths 
Fairy Conduct 
Pets Insects 
Plays and Games Lullabies 


Historic Miscellaneous 


The tabulation showed that too often read- 
ers for supplementary purposes contained the 
same stories as the basal texts; that in a ma- 
jority of the books a preponderance of space 
was given to folk lore, fairy tales, fables, and 
myths, while in a majority of books a meager 
space was given to boy and girl stories, birds, 
plants, pets and games. In all the books, 
32% of the total pages represented the me- 
dian devoted to instructive material, while 
67.9% represented the median devoted to 
imaginative material. Of the total pages, 
15.3% were devoted to real nature study, 
while 51.8% were devoted to folk lore, fairy 
tale, and myth. This indicated a lack of bal- 
ance and a need for publications which em- 
phasize the right informational material. 

Miss Grant and Miss White’s study of 
school readers, already referred to, included 
fifteen second grade readers not in Dr. 
Woody’s list. They ranged in date from 1899 
to 1920. The books examined were: 
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Graded Literature Story Hour 
Child Life Merrill 
Summers New Barnes 
Horace Mann Child World 
Reading Literature Winston 
Howe Gordon 
Holton-Curry New American 


Every Day Classics 
The types of material found included: 


Fable Special Days 
Poetry Child Experience 
Nature Miscellaneous 
Animal Humor 
Myth Riddles 
Historical and Fairy 

Patriotic Bible 
Information Folk lore 


Their tabulation revealed that a preponder- 
ance of space was still given to folk lore, 
fable, fairy-tale and myth. Many poor ver- 
sions appeared, in the result of an attempt to 
make over old books. 

Much poetry was included, varying in 
length from one and two lines to four and 
five pages. Riddles and humorous selections 
were found. This was an improvement over 
the old content. But of the riddles there 
were but ten in all and seven of the ten were 
in one book. Of humor there were but two 
selections. 


The informational material in these readers 
showed an improvement in types; but of the 
nineteen selections found, all were in three 
books and sixteen of the nineteen were in 
one book. The material was surely not meas- 
ured by children’s present-day interests for it 
included the lives of Whittier, Longfellow, 
Raphael, “The Midnight Sun,” “The Feast of 
the Dolls,” and “Franklin’s Kite.” 

These facts go to show that in 1920 the con- 
tent of school readers, although showing some 
improvement over the texts of the past, was 
still being chosen from an adult’s rather than 
a child’s point of view, and that the subject- 
matter was not furnishing “an introduction to 
the many lines of activity in present day life.” 

The authors of this paper, realizing that a 
great change has been made in the reading 
material in the last five or six years, desired 
to make a study which would bring down to 
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date the investigations undertaken by Dr. 
Woody and Miss Grant and Miss White. 

The following fifteen second grade readers 
were chosen from among the latest publica- 
tions: 


1. BoLentus Reaper. Bolenius. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 1923 

2. SitentT READING Hour.  Buswell, 
Wheeler. Wheeler. 1923 


3. LEARN To Stupy. 
Ginn. 1924 

4. Bopps-MERRILL. Baker, Baker. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 1924 

5. PatHway To Reapinc. Colmann, Uhl, 
Hosic. Silver Burdett. 1925 

6. STONE’s SILENT READER. Stone. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 1925 

7. CHILD’s Own Way 
Stories). Hardy. Wheeler. 

8. THe Lincotn Reapers. Anderson, 
Davidson. Laurel Bk. Co. 1926 

9. THE Newson Reapers (The Open 
Door). Bryce, Hardy. Newson. 1927 

10. CH1ttp Story Reapers. Freeman, 
Storm. Lyon, Carnahan. 1927 

11. SMEDLEY-OLSEN. Smedley, 
Hall, McCreary. 1928 

12. New Barnes (revised). Dressel, Ve- 
verka, Robbins. Laidlaw. 1928 

13. THe Stupy Reapers. Walker, Summy. 


Horn, McBroom. 


(New 


1926 


SERIES 


Olsen. 


Chas. E. Merrill. 1928 

14. New Winston. Firman, Gehres. Win- 
ston. 1929 

15. THe CHILDREN’s Own READERS. Pen- 


1929 

To the types of materials listed in the 
study made by Miss Grant and Miss White 
we found that we must add “objective tests,” 
a distinct type found in all but four of the 
fifteen books examined. To nature we added 
science, as there were two lessons that came 
under that head. Otherwise the types of ma- 
terial are the same as those made in the pre- 
vious study. 


nell, Cousack. Ginn. 


Table I gives the types of materials found 
in the fifteen second grade readers examined. 
The range in date of publication is 1923 to 


1929. 
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THE CONTENT OF PRESENT DAY SCHOOL READERS 


Studying Table I we find these significant 
facts: 

FaBLes (62 selections—6% of contents) 
Eleven of the fifteen books had fables in 
them. The appeal of the animals in action 
was particularly emphasized with little at- 
tention to the moral. 

Poetry (172 selections—16.8% of con- 
tents) All selections of poetry regardless of 
length or subject matter were included. The 
amount of poetry has been reduced by more 
than 50%. Two books had no poetry. 

NaTurE (41 selections—5.7% of contents) 
Much nature material was found in the 
poetry but only prose was here included. 

ANIMALS (78 selections—7.6% of contents) 
It includes all not in fables of folklore and 
so does not represent all stories in which 
animals figure. 

INFORMATION (123 selections—12% of con- 
tents) One present tendency is the inclusion 
of information relating to problems of every- 
day life. Some of the titles will illustrate: 
“The Land of the Dutch,” “The Calendar,” 
“Table Manners,” “The Dairy Store,” “How 
to Remember,” and “How to Use the Table 
of Contents.” The information in the books 
published from 1899 to 1920 consisted large- 
ly of the lives of authors. In the older pub- 
lications only three of the fifteen contained 
informational material, while in the more 
recent publications all but two contained 
this type. 

SPECIAL DAYS (26 selections—2.5% of con- 
tent) Here were included stories of Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Valentine, Easter and Hal- 
lowe’en. The stories included activities and 
in connection with each so were 
partly informational. 

CHILD’s EXPERIENCE (118 selections — 
11.6%) Here we have listed experiences at 
school, on the farm, on a trip, or on a vaca- 
tion. 

Humor (7 selections—.6% The content 
in humor is small, though it is also to be 
found in folk lore and child experience. An 
example of some of the humor found in the 
later books is: 


customs 
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“What kind of leather makes the best 


shoes?” 

“T don’t know, but banana skins make the 
best slippers.” 

Ripptes (40  selections—3.8%) Riddles 
were found in most of the recent readers. The 
number of riddles included has trebled since 
the Grant-White investigation. 

Farry (30 selections—2.8% of contents) 
There is a decrease in the number of fairy. 
stories. It was found that many stories were 
classified by the authors as fairy tales in one 
text and folk tales in another. 

BIBLE (3. selections—.3% of contents) 
These were stories of Samson, David and 
Moses. 

OBJECTIVE TESTS (225 selections—22.1% 
of contents) Objective testing material was 
found in 11 of the 15 books examined. It 
was varied in type—true-false, completion, 
multiple choice, judgment, following direc- 
tions, and others. This classification was a 
new type of material and shows that the au- 
thurs of school readers are keeping in mind 
the important fact that children need to be 
trained to study as soon as they begin to 
learn to read. 


TaBLe II 


Table comparing the total numbers of selections 
and their per cents of the books published between 
1899 to 1920 and those from 1923 to 1929. 


From 1899 to 1920 From 1923 to 1929 





No. of No. of 
Types of material Percent Selections Percent Selections 
Fable 11.9 94 6.0 62 
Poetry 36. 287 16.8 172 
Nature 2.9 23 5. 41 
Animal 7.9 63 7.6 78 
Myth 1. 7 a 5 
History 15 12 15 16 
Information 2.4 19 12.0 123 
Special days a 34 2.5 26 
Miscellaneous 4.6 37 0.7 8 
Child’s experience _ 5. 39 11.6 118 
Humor = 12 0.7 7 
Riddle 1.3 10 3.8 40 
Fairy ue 39 2.8 30 
Bible ob 1 0.3 3 
Folklore 17.2 137 6.2 64 
Objective tests 0 0 22.1 225 
Total 100. 794 100. 1018 
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Table III compares the supply of types of 
material found in readers published from 
1889 to 1920 with the supply found in books 
published from 1923 to 1929 and with the 
demand made by children’s choice of ma- 
terials.* A study of this graph shows that 
present tendencies do consider children’s in- 
In the case of information material 
the supply as met by the older publications 
was only about half the demand as repre- 
sented by children’s choice. 


terests. 


Later publica- 
tions show a supply of twice the amount of 
demand. But just to what extent should one 
go in determining the respective amount in 
Yoakam in READING 


AND Stupy (page 10) says, “Wrong materials 


each type of material? 


are used to teach children to read for study 
purposes and the right kinds of materials 
for developing abilities in study are not 
plentiful at the present time.” On page 6 in 
the same book we find, “Reading text books 
have been, too generally, collections of ex- 
cerpts from longer literary selections; poetry 
and narrative have predominated in their 
make up.” 

Objective tests in the readers examined in 
this study formed the largest amount of any 
type of material. This was perhaps the most 
significant feature. The amount of poetry 
The 
amount of fable, folklore, fairy tale and 


has been diminished by over 50%. 


myth has been reduced from a total of 35.1% 
to 22.2%, though 38% the 
total demand. ». 

Our study shows that the child of the pres- 


was estimated 


ent has a wider range of subjects “to enrich 
and enlarge his experience, develop perma- 
nent reading interests and to develop desir- 
able attitudes, and economical and effective 
habits and skills.” 


coming to appreciate the need for text books 


Authors of text books are 


that will measure up to the present day ob- 
jectives in reading. 


s*A Study of Children’s Choice of Reading Materials’ by 
Emma B. Grant and Margaret L. White in TeacHers’ CoL- 
LEGE Recorp Vol. 26 p. 674. 
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Taste III 


Table comparing the per cents of types of ma- 
terial (a) as found in readers published from 1899 
to 1920, (b) as found in readers published from 1923 


to 1929, and (c) as found in children’s choice of 
material. 

A B Cc 

From From From Children’s 

Types of material 1899 to 1920 1923 to 1929 Choice 
Fable 11.9 6. 1.1 
Poetry 36.0 16.8 10.8 
Nature 2.9 5 1.0 
Animal 7.9 7.6 23.9 
Myth 1.0 5 0. 
History 1.5 15 4.4 
Information 2.4 12. 6.3 
Special Days 3. 2.5 0. 
Child’s Experience 4.6 11.6 4.1 
Miscellaneous >. 0.7 8.9 
Humor 0.2 0.6 0. 
Riddle 1.3 3.8 0. 
Fairy 5. 2.8 20.0 
Bible l 3 0. 
Folklore 17.2 6.2 17.4 
Objective tests 0. 22.1 0. 
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A CITY-WIDE READING PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 63) 


According to the preceding table, the 
fourth grade groups show a median initial 
ability of 9 years 5 months which is the age 
to be expected of normal fourth grade pupils, 
i. e., this corresponds to the chronological 
age of pupils of the fourth grade at that 
period. One-fourth of these groups have me- 
dian reading abilities below 8 years 6 
months, while one-fourth exceed a reading 
age of 10 years 3 months. 

The fifth and sixth grades show median 
ages somewhat above the expected ability. 
This is not surprising, since these grades have 
been working under improved conditions, 
having been grouped homogeneously for a 
year or more. 

The tabulation below shows the median, 
Q),, and Q, of the group average gains made 
by grades 4, 5 and 6 respectively. 

QUARTILE AND Mepian Group Gains in Montus 

Graves 4, 5 AND 6 


Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 
Q, 3.1 1.9 1.9 
Median 5.1 3.8 4.4 
Q, eek 6.0 6.7 


The above shows that in the fourth grade 
the groups made a median gain of 5.1 
months, i. e., half the classes exceeded that 
point and half failed to reach it. One quar- 
ter made gains of 7.1 months or better while 
one quarter failed to reach 3.1 months. Con- 
sidering the four months’ learning period, 
the fact that half the groups made average 
gains ranging from 3.1 months to 7.1 months 
speaks well for the type of organization and 
training. 

As will be noticed, the gains made in 
grades 5 and 6 are not as spectacular as 
those made in grade 4. Referring to the 
table showing initial reading ages, this is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the majority 
of these groups were reading above average 
at the beginning of the program. 

While this program was city wide and no 
control groups existed from which contrasts 
might be drawn, the following statements 
may be made in conclusion: 


1. That pupils who have been reading in 
fairly homogeneous groups based on 
former classifications showed initial 
abilities slightly ‘above average at the 
beginning of this project. 

2. That the tendency of groups of normal 
ability and below was to make higher 
gains than their ability would justify 
under normal conditions. 

3. That the median of the average group 
gains in two grades exceeded normal 
and in one grade was but very slightly 
below normal. 

4. That the technique involved in the 
classification of groups and their sub- 
sequent training produced gains above 
normal. 

The results of our City Wide Reading pro- 
gram are certainly gratifying. A similar set- 
up and procedure are being followed this 
year. There has been careful charting of 
groups, more detail as to group and indi- 
vidual needs, purposes of each lesson, plan- 
ning, and a more careful selection of ma- 
terials. 

It may be said for this general reading 
program: that it allows adequate provision 
for differences in individual capacities, needs 
and tastes; that it permits of many types of 
reactions which result from definite assign- 
ments made according to the ability and in- 
terest of the group or individual; that it pro- 
vides a flexible plan of class organization 
and frequent re-classification; that it makes 
definite provision for the systematic develop- 
ment and independent use of specific reading 
and studying habits as found in all reading 
activities; that it permits essentials of both 
recreatory and work-type reading; that it 
strengthens ability to use books, libraries and 
sources of information economically and ef- 
fectively; that it stimulates effective oral 
reading through natural situations; and fin- 
ally, that it allows a significant increase in 
the amount and variety of reading materials 
and provides for a corresponding improve- 
ment in their quality. 








Editorial 


A SORRY SEQUEL 


T is reasonable to expect that the time 

and effort expended upon reading in the 

elementary school should result in an 
appreciation of literature among high school 
pupils and adults. That elementary school 
teachers are conscientiously working for bet- 
ter results in the teaching of reading is evi- 
denced by this number of THE Review. 
There are surveys of classroom method, to 
which the article by Miss Cutright and Miss 
Riedell (page 54) is an interesting addition; 
groups of pupils are carefully organized to 
facilitate learning, as described in the paper 
by Miss Roberts on page 51; reading texts 
are critically examined and evaluated, as was 
done by Miss Ide and Miss Oberg (see their 
article on page 64); and the abilities and 
weaknesses of individual pupils are studied, 
both for the help that may be given, and for 
the conclusions that may be drawn regarding 
other children of similar standing (see Mrs. 
Lipscomb’s paper, page 60). 

The thought, the efkort, and the criticism 
given to the teaching of reading indicates a 
keen realization on the part of elementary 
school teachers of the basic position which 
reading occupies. Nor are elementary school 
people satisfied with the results of this effort; 
they are constantly subjecting their own 
achievements to criticism and re-evaluation. 
If their success is not complete, it is not due 
to lack of effort. If high school boys and 
girls will read tabloids and magazines de- 
voted to crime stories, or not read at all, the 


responsibility would seem to rest, partially at 
least, with the high schools. 
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The elementary schools give the ability to 
read rapidly, understandingly, and with en- 
joyment. They stimulate the desire to read. 
They have cause for complaint at the failure 
of high schools to carry on the work begun 
with so much energy and effort. It is cer- 
tainly not encouraging to the elementary 
school teacher at her task in the reading class 
to contemplate the neglect of these same 
problems in their more advanced stages. 

The difficult cases, the subjects for remedial 
training, so patiently worked over, are seen to 
lose much that was gained, once they are in 
the secondary school. The pupil who comes 
from an elementary school where suitable 
supplementary reading material is easily 
accessible, and where careful guidance is 
provided, feels bewilderment at the absence 
of guidance. His problems are frequently 
increased by the relative inaccessibility of 
books in under-stocked high school libraries, 
distant public libraries, and meagre home 
libraries. The pupil who has been taught to 
read, and made to want to read frequently 
enters the secondary school, ready and eager 
to become acquainted with great literature, 
only to find himself cast adrift without coun- 
cil and without adequate provision of the 
things he is seeking. 

The result of twelve years of education 
is too often a feeble interest in books, or 
else an unhealthy attraction to sensational 
periodical literature—a discouraging sequel 
to the years of patient elementary school 
teaching and devoted investigation and ex- 
periment. 




















Reviews and Abstracts 


Att Sorts or Goop Stories. By Eleanor V. Sloan. 


E. P. Dutton, 1930. 


To anyone who knows Apout ELuie at SANDACRE, 
and More Asout Exiie anp Mr. Me Too, it is 
quite unnecessary to say that Mrs. Sloan has a de- 
lightful way of telling the kind of stories that small 
children first like—the ‘simple, living chronicle of 
their everyday experience, in rain, going wading, 
shelling peas, riding on the train, and having a 
birthday. She has the most unusual poetic gift of 
catching, in intractable vowels and consonants and 
echoic words, the sounds of engines, mowing ma- 
chines, bull frogs, and familiar pets. Her chil- 
dren are real with their happy, spontaneous re- 
marks and actions. One gets part of the reason 
for this reality in the dedication “To Billy—Who 
helps and helps.” Moreover Mrs. Sloan gets quite 
naturally the repetitions which little children like 
in their first stories, and which ought to help chil- 
dren who have got beyond the primer stage to move 
on swiftly to mastery of wider reading. The illus- 
trations by Blanche Greer are most of them de- 
lightfully appropriate; one recalls especially that 
of the small kitten drinking from the little girl’s 
glass of milk on the birthday table, and of the 
children on the hay ride. One or two of them, how- 


ever, represent children much older than those in 
the stories, particularly those of “Peter in the 
Train” and “Tenting.” 

In some of the later stories about dredging, steam 
boats, high-tension towers and the like, a useful 
attempt at variety has been introduced, and if one 
may judge from the reception accoriled to “Big Fel- 
low” in third and fourth grades, these will have a 
wide appeal; but it is doubtful whether this will be 
to the children of the same age as enjoyed the 
stories already referred to. Probably the publisher’s 
estimate of ages five to nine should be extended up- 
ward and possibly downward also, but that merely 
means that this is a book which will stay with its 
happy possessor a long time and give him several 
sorts of pleasure. Most of the collection are stories 
of real life, and all of them give the impression of 
living reality, but a small few like “The Brave 
Rhinoceros and the Locomotive” and “The Locomo- 
tive who Changed His Mind” (the latter suffers by 
comparison with Howells’ “Pony Engine”) repre- 
sent animals ard other organisms talking. The 
book should be admirable as a supplementary reader 
and dearly loved in the home library. 

S. A. Leonard 


Tue Botp Dracoon and Other Ghostly Tales. By Washington Irving. 


Selected and Edited by Anne Carroll Moore. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. 


James Daugherty. 


Washington Irving has been known to elementary 
school children almost entirely through “Rip Van 
Winkle” and “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” and 
these merry tales have, alas, too often been reduced 
to dreary lesson assignments by unattractive “school 
editions” and by over-conscientious, but uninspired 
teaching. 

It is therefore gratifying to every lover of Irving 
to have a group of his tales brought out in an at- 
tractive volume. The selection should make the 





Illustrated by 


book particularly fascinating to boys and girls. “In 
an age so eager for good mystery stories, why leave 
Washington Irving in cold storage?” asks the com- 
piler, Anne Carroll Moore. The volume contains 
thrills a-plenty through the inclusion of such tales as 
“The Devil and Tom Walker,” “Dolf Heyliger,” and 
the title story, “The Bold Dragoon.” 

There could hardly have been a happier choice 
of illustrator than James Daugherty. His drawings 
have the vigor and humor of Irving’s rollicking tales. 
D. B. 
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Badanes, Julie E. and Badanes, Saul. A CuiLp’s 
Seconp Numer Book. Parts one and two. Illus- 
trated by Helen M. Torrey. Macmillan, 1930. 
68c each. 

Bluemel, C. S. Mentat Aspects oF STAMMERING. 
Baltimore, Williams and Williams, 1930. $2.50 
Brenner, Rica. TEN Mopern Poets. Illustrated with 
photographs. Harcourt, Brace, 1930. $2.50 
Cordts, Anna Dorothea. My Seconp Primer. (The 
New Path to Reading Series) Illustrated by 
Maurice Day. Ginn, 1930. 

Dearborn, Blanche J. 
A. Gladys 


52c 
KitTeN Kar. 
Peck and Eleanor 


Illustrated by 


Osborn Eadie. 


Macmillan, 1930. 56c 
Faulkner, Georgene. Tue Wuite ELerHant and 
Other Tales from Old India. Illustrated by 


Frederick Richardson. Volland, 1929 

Fish, Helen Randle. Drama anv Dramatics. A. 
Handbook for the High School Student. Mac- 
millan, 1930. $1.40 

Fogerty, Elsie. Speecu Crart. A Manual of Prac- 
tice in English Speech with a foreword by Belle 


Kennedy. Dutton, 1931. $1.25 
Goldsmith, Oliver. Tue Renownep History oF 
Littte Goopy Two Suoes, Otherwise Called 


Mrs. Margery Two Shoes. With 28 illustrations 
after the woodcuts in the original edition of 1765, 
by Marion L. Peabody. D. C. Heath, 1930. 

Greenwood, R. R. A Prerace to Literature. 
millan, 1930. 80c 

Grishina Givago, N. J. Gresua anno His Cray Pic. 
Illustrated by the author. Stokes, 1930. $2.00 

Hagedorn, Herman. Tue Book or Courace. Illus- 
trated by Frank Godwin. Maps by Edwin C. 


56c 


Mac- 


Eirich. Winston, 1930 

Hamilton, Edith, Tue Greek Way. W. W. Norton, 
1930. $3.00 

Harper, Theodore Acland. His ExceLttency AND 
Peter. (Written in collaboration with Winifred 
Harper) Illustrated by-Kurt Wiese. Doubleday, 


Doran, 1930. $2.00 
Heiderstadt, Dorothy. Jimmy FLies. 
Stokes, 1930. $1.00 
Herzberg, Max J. editor. Narrative Poems. D. C. 
Heath, 1930. 


Illustrated by 
Inger Viese. 


James, Will. Sanp. Scribner’s, 1929. $2.50 
Lansing, Marion Florence. Great MoMENTS OF 
Freepom. Illustrated by Henry Pitz. Double- 


day, Doran, 1930. $2.50 

Lee, F. H. Fotx Tares or Att Nations. 
McCann, 1930. $3.00 

Leonard, Sterling A. and Moffett, Harold Y. Junior 


Coward- 


LirerATURE. Book one. Frontispiece by William 
Grotz. [Illustrated by William Longyear. Mac- 
millan, 1930. $1.24 

Book two. [Illustrated by William Grotz. Mac- 


millan, 1930. $1.24 
Leonard, Sterling A., Moffett, Harold Y., and Moe, 


PUBLISHERS 


Maurice W. 
Frontispiece by 
Bernice Oehler. 


Junior Literature. Book three. 

William Grotz. Illustrated by 

Macmillan, 1930. $1.48 

Lichtentag, Alexander. Worp Hunt. 
ing game for young and old. E. 
$1.35 

Major, Clare Tree. 
for Children. 


An interest- 
P. Dutton, 1930. 


Piayinc Tueatre. Six Plays 

Introduction by Margaret Anglin. 

Illustrated by Grace Allen. 

1930. $2.50 

THe Wee MEN oF 
Illustrated by Robert Lawson. 
1930. $2.50 

Merrill, John and Fleming, Martha. 
AND Plays. 


Oxford University 
Press, 
Mason, Arthur. BALLYWOODEN. 


Doubleday, Doran, 


PLAY-MAKING 

The dramatic impulse and its educa- 
tive use in the elementary and secondary school. 
Macmillan, 1930. $2.60 

O’Keefe, John A. and Guindon, Frederick A. JuNtor 
Hicu Scuoor Poetry. D. C. Heath, 1927: 

Dino oF THE GoLDEN Boxes. A 
Story of Florence. Stokes, 1930. $1.75 

Patterson, Samuel White. Tracuinc THE CHILD TO 
Reap. Practical studies in 
Doubleday, Doran, 1930. $2.50 

Peterson, Alice Fessenden. Jouita oF THE JUNGLE. 
A story of the Bush people. Illustrated by the 


Olcott, Virginia. 


reading method. 


author. Beckley-Cardy, 1929. 80c 
Riley, James Whitcomb. Letters. Edited by Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps. Illustrated. Bobbs-Merrill, 


1930. $5.00 
Sears, Minnie Earl, compiler. CHtupren’s Cataoc. 
\ dictionary catalog of 4100 books with analyt- 
ical entries for 880 books and 
indicating subject headings. 
H. W. Wilson, 1930. 
Starbuck, Edwin Diller, and Shuttleworth, Frank K. 
Far Horizons. Illustrated by Henry Pitz. Mac- 
millan, 1930 
Taylor, Frances Lilian. 


a classified list 
4th edition, revised. 


ADVENTURES IN STORYLAND. 


A second reader. Beckley-Cardy, 1930. 72c 
United States. Interior, Department of. Office of 


Education. GoveRNMENT PuBLICATIONS oF Use 
TO TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY AND ELEMENTARY 
Science. Circular 28. Washington, D. C. Novem 
ber. 1930 

Walker, Hattie Adell. 
trated by Ludwig and Regina. 
1929. 70c 

Walker, Joseph. How Tuey Carriep THE Matt. 
From the postrunners of King Sargon to the air 


Tue Snow Cuivpren. Tllus- 
Beckley-Cardy, 


mail of today. Illustrated by Frank Dobias. 
Sears Pub. Co., 1930. $3.00 

Tietiens, Eunice, and Hammond, Louise Strong. 
Curna. (Burton Holmes Travel Stories. A series 


of informational silent readers. Illustrations from 
photographs by Burton Holmes.) Wheeler, 1930 
Wright. Isa L. Havine Fun. Tllnstrated by Hilde- 


gard Woodward. Houghton Mifflin, 1929. 64e 








